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THE EFF ECT OF A SINGLE FOLLY, 
A PRIZE TALE. 
By Miss Elizabeth Bogart, of New York. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

It was less than a year from the time of the 
masquerade, that the public papers announced 
the marriage of Col. Graham with the beautiful 
and accomplished Caroline Wilton; and from 
that hour the disappointed and disgusted Lan- 
don foreswore all intercourse with the female 
sex, 

Graham had once been among the number of 
his friends ; but he was the man, of al! others, 
whom he wend have warned her to avoid.— 
Handsome and insinuating in his manners, and 
apparently all that was good and amiable, he 
was, in reality, selfish, designing and tyranni- 
cal, and altogether incapable of loving. Vani- 
ty was his ruling passion—and vanity, once 
gratified, becomes a cold and heartless feeling 
towards its object. 

Caroline had Jost her mother; and her father, 
though indulgent, even toa fault, was a man of 
business, and too much occupied with the affairs 
of the world, to think much of those of the heart. 
He had been led to believe that Mr. Landon 
and his daughter had broken their engagement 
to each other by mutual consent, and though 
exceedingly mortified at so unexpected a termi- 
nation of the projected alliance, he said little on 
the subject: and when Caroline assured him 
that it was her choice to marry Col. Graham, 
he kindly told her to consult her own happiness, 
and act according to her wishes. He did not 
live to witness the trials and vicissitudes of her 
future life; and she rejoiced in the midst of her 
sorrows, that he was spared the pang of know- 
ing that she had sealed her own misery, by her 
hasty ‘union. 

The flowers of three summers had bloomed 
and faded since the fatal barrier had been placed 
between Landon and his love; and time had 
worn out the first bitterness of feeling, and des- 
troyed much of his resentment towards Caro- 
line. He began to judge calmly and rationally 
of the past, and acknowledge to his own heart 
that he had been greatly to blame. It was the 








blird impetuosity of his own disposition which 
had dictated his last words to her, and provoked 
the proud reply, which had separated them for- 
ever. He felt that he should not have utterly 
forsaken her for a single fully. So young, so 
beautiful, so full of joyous spirits, and so free 
from the world’s guile, how could he thus aban- 
don her? 

She had left her native place, and gone with 
her husband he knew not whither. He made no 
inquiries concerning her fate, and his friends 
never mentioned her name in his presence.— 
Indeed, he kept up but little intercourse with 
those who knew him. 





With the last stanza, the voice seemed to fal 
ter, and there was a slight pause, apparently 
feeling, 
Landon stood as if chained to the ground 


from uncontrollable in the concluding 
line. 
The image of Carolive fitted before bis imagin 

ation, as he had last seen her in her innocence 
and loveliness, and he could not divest himself 
of the idé@that he had again heard the sweet 
tones of her voice. Deep intcrest was mingled 


with his curiosity to catch a glimpse of the ma 


| sician before he applied for admittance, and he 
| was accidentally. gratified. The curtain which 
b 


| shaded the window was suddenly drawn aside, 


He either spent his time | 


in travelling, or secluded himself within his own | 


walls; andthe once brilliant, fascinating and 
elegant Landon, seemed changed to the morose 
and gloomy recluse. 

He had been wandering through the country 
during the summer months, impelled by a rest 
less spirit that haunted him incessantly ; and in 
one of his excursions he missed his way, and 
found himseif, late in the evening, apparently 


in an unfrequented place, and probably far from | 


any habitation: but after riding on rapidly for 


half an hour, and suffering his horse to take his | 


own course, he discovered a light, and turned 
toward it. As he approached, he found it came 
from a small cottage surrounded with shrubbe- 
ry; and dismounting, he walked slowly and 
cautiously on, till within a few yards of the win- 
dow whence it issued. It was a still evening, 
in the month of June, and the moon was just 
rising in a cloudless sky. Landon stopped for 
a moment, and contemplated the scene with an 
indescribable feeling of melancholy. Sudden- 
ly the sound of music came from the house. 
He listened. It was a low mournful voice, yet 
sweet, and soft. The airwas “ Thedist rose 
of summer,” aad awakened many painful asso- 
ciations in his mind. It was the last song that 
Caroline had ever sung for him on that event- 
ful evening when a “‘trifle light as air” bad 
made an everlasting breach between them. He 
approached nearer, and distinctly beard the fol- 
lowing words : 
*Tis the last blooming summer 
These eyes shall behold— 


Long, long ere another, 
This heart shall be cold ; 


But ah! its best feelings, 
On earth have been chill'd, 
And I grieve not, that shortly 
Its pulse shall be still’d. 


Alone and in sorrow, 
Dark hours roll by, 
Forsaken and friendless, 

Why should I not die ’ 


The turf will lie lightly 
Above the lone spot, 

Where the heart-broken stranger 
Is laid and forgot, 


as if to admit the air, and a youthful female, 
dressed in Llack, appeared to be the only inmate 
of the apartment. Landon was concealed from 
view by the shrubbery, and gazed with an in- 
tensity of feeling which abso: bed every thought. 
The lady passed her hand to her forehead, and 
He could not be 
mistaken ; it was surely the step, the figure of 


walked from the casement. 


Caroline Wilton—and as she turned again, the 
light fell full on ber face, and removed the least 
shadow of doubt. Yes, it was indeed slve—but 
ol! how changed from the blooming beauty of 
other days. Consumption and sorrow were fast 


| performing their work of death—and her song 
| . _ 
| seemed prophetic of her early doom. The ro 








ses had faded from her cheeks, and her eyes 
had lost their once joyful expression; but no- 
thing could dispel the charm which the soul of 
virtue and intelligence diffused over her lonely 
countenance. 

Landon ‘rushed forward, and would have 
forced himself into ber presence—but, as he 
laid his hand on the latch of the door, the 
thought darted across his mind, ‘she is mar 
ried!’—-and he turned bastily away. *‘ Ungrate- 
ful, misguided Caroline,’ said he to himself; 
‘why hast thou again crossed my view? > It is 
not for me to sooth thy sorrows now—and the 
husband thou hast chosen, where is he ” 


These thoughts nerved him to quit the spot, 
and discovering a beaten track, he pursued his 
way, and soon found a shelter for the night— 
The next morning he departed, without asking 
a single question concerning the cottage or its 
inbabitants: but the memory of that pale face 
and wasted form haunted him wherever he 
went. 


Summer had glided away, and the falling 
leaves of autumn cast a deeper gloom over his 
mind. In the romance and eccentricity of bis 
disposition, he had buried all bis painful 
thoughts and feelings in his own bosom; but 
they became at length too bitter to be borne, 
and he determined secretly to revisit the lonely 
cottage. 

Evening again cast her shadows on the sur- 
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rounding objects, and a dim light shone faintly 
from the same casement 





window. Landon | 
yeached, unobserved, the very spot where he | 
had last stood; and what were his sensations to 
hear again the notes of music! It was a voice 
of sorrow, and seemed a requiem over the dead. 
Wildly and solemnly it floated on the autumn 
blast—and the words which fell on his ear, har- 
rowed his sou] with anguish. 

Sleep on, sleep on—thou wilt not wake 

Although poor Ellen’s heart should break, 

‘Yo see thee thus so calmly lie, 

Unmindful of her tearful eye. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


And art thou gone, my Caroline? 

Ol! art thou, now, no longer mine? 
Vhen fare thee well—why should lt weep 
To sce thee thus so swectly sleep? 


This werld was never fit for thee— 
It was not meant thy home to be: 
‘Thou wast to us a season given, 
But thy abiding place is heaven. 

‘The strain ceased, and sobs were heard audi- 
bly in place of the music. Landon was much 
affected, and as he had once known Ellen Sin- 
clair, the bosom friend of Caroline in the days 
of her happiness, he entered the apartment 
where she was sifting by the remains of her 
routhful companion. 





Ellen started at his well remembered form, 
and then, witha lock of coldness, haughtily 
said, ‘You have come too late, Mr. Landon: 
Why do you intrude at such a moment? Would 
you take a last look at those still, cold features, 
veautiful even in death®—but oh! * the spirit is 
not there,” 

Landon spoke not, but turned to the bed, and 
knelt by the side of his departed love. Long 
did he gaze in silence—till at length, in a voice 
choked with strong emotion, he exclaimed, 
“Sleep on, beloved Caroline!—Sleep on, in thy 
calm, unbrokea rest! Far, far happier art 
thou now, than he who is gazing on thy sense- 
tess form, with a broken heart. Ob! that I had 
left thee under thy father’s roof, beautiful and 
innocent, and happy as thou wast when I first 
saw thee. Sweet flower; thou mightest have 
bloomed wild, and lived out thy days—but, 
transplanted, and fostered with too much care, 
thou wast unable, like a green-house plant, to 
bear the pitiless blasts of the world. Why did 
I take the, from the protector which nature had 
given thee? Oh! too severely have I been pun- 
ished for my presumption and vanity. ‘Thou 
art gone! and this work of death is all the ef- | 
fect of one single fully in me.” 

‘Khe heart-stricken mourner rose from his 
knees and left the room: and it was many weeks 
after the turfhad been laid on the grave of Car- 
oline, ere he could bring himself to inquire the 
particulars of her history since her marriage. 

Hier tale was a common one. 


It was the sto- 
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forsaken and left to die in the spring time of 
life, with injured feelings, withered affections, 
and blighted hopes. 

She left a few lincs for Landon, written just 
before her death. ‘They were as follows:— 

«To my early benefactor, [ would devote a 
few of the remaining moments of my le. They 
must, indeed, be few, forlam dying. Ten years 
have passed, Landon, since I was taught to 
look up to you as my protector, adviser, and 
best friend. [dare uot look back on the first 
six, because 1 must not now indulge those feel- 
ings which ever come with the recollection of 
that golden part of my life. My foolish heart 
sometimes whispers me, “bow happy I might 
have been!” but, believe me, my fiiend, the 
happiness of this world, after all, is but a dream. 
The last four years have been to me an age of 
sorrow; and young as I am, I am contented to 
die. I feel that [have lived long enough to 
have had my full share of good and evil—but 
the evil has been better for me than the good. 
It has turned my thoughts from the joys which 
pass away, to those which endure forever; and 
it has taught me to seek the straight and nar- 
row path, which leads to a brighter and a bet- 
ter world. 

“ fad it been the will of Providence, I should 
have rejoiced to see you once more; but it may 
not be—we can never meet again in this world. 
A few short hours will probably finish my brief 
career, and close the scene of life forever.— 


| Your noble and generous heart will mourn, I 
_ know, for my early fate, and my last earthly 


thoughts will linger with the benefactor of my 
youth. ‘There is a feeling that will not die, but 
with the last spark of my life. There is a deep 
and enduring affection, which is often found in 
woman's heart. If unfortunate, it may be con- 
cealed, and struggled with, and schooled into 
submission, amidst other cares and dutics; but 
when the hour of death approaches, it will as- 


sert its power, and swallow up every earthly 
feelingas 


I know, too well, that the bright prospect of 
my early days were all blasted by a single folly 
—and the effect of that one has caused me to 
commit a hundred others, which have brought 
misfortune, and misery, and death, in their train 
—but I mourn not now, for myself—I grieve 


, only for the sorrows which I have inflicted on 


the best of men. Oh, Landon, forgive my in- 
gratitude to you—forgive the cruel disappoint- 
ment of your hopes, the desolation I have 
spread around your path, and drep one tear. to 
the memory of the wretched 

CaroLine.” 


Weeks, and months, and years, glided on, 





ry of a woman disappointed in her first love— 
marrying from other feelings—fulfilling her du- 
ties to her busband with fidelity, but, with a 


broken heart—neglected by the man for whom 


she had sacrificed her happiness, and at last 


unheeded, by the desolate and heart-broken 
Landon—but time at length softened the vio- 
lence of grief, and wore away the heavy gloom 
of disappointment. In the very prime of life, 
rich, handsome, and accomplished, with splen- 
did talents and brilliant genius, he could not 
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fail of being an object of attention and interest. 
He began again to smile with the light of other 
days—to charm with his conversation, and de- 
light with his various accomplishments; but his 
heart was buried in the early grave of his Caro- 
line. Landon had loved, not as men love.—- 
Surrounded and. courted, and flattered, by the 
young, the gay, and the beautiful, he was still 
true to his first passion, and passed on through 
life, a solitary and isolated being, the victim of 
a single folly, and its fatal effects. 

There was many a youthful bosom whose 
warmest and best affections would have been 
gladly devoted to him, had he given the slight- 
est encouragement:—but, “the heart requires a 
heart, nor will it be satisfied with less than it 


ra ” 
gives. 





MISS BURNEY. 

Miss Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arbly, 
wrote hercelebrated novel of Evelina, when on- 
ly seventeen years of age, and published it with 
out the knowledge of her father, who, having 
occasion to visit the metropolis, soon after it 
nad issued from the press, purchased it as the 
work then most popular, and most likely to 
prove an acceptable treat to his family. 

When Dr. Burney had concluded his busi- 
ness in town, he went to Chessington, the seat 
of Mr. Crisp, where his family was on a visit.— 
He had scarcely dismounted and entered the 
parlour, when the customary question éf What 
news 2’ was rapidly addressed to him by the 
several personages of the little party. “* Noth 
ing,’ said the worthy doctor, “ but a great deal 
of noise about a novel which I have brought 
you.” 

When the book was produced, and its title 
read, the surprised and conscious Miss Burney 
turned away her face to conceal the blushes and 
delighted confusion which otherwise would have 
betrayed her secret ; but the bustle which usual. 
ly attends the arrival of a friend in the country, 
where the monotonous but peaceful tenor of life 
is agreeably disturbed by such a change, pre- 
vented the curious and happy group from ob- 
serving the agitation of their sister. After din 
ner, Mr. Crisp proposed that the book should be 
read. This was done with all due rapidity ; 
when the gratifying comments made during ils 
progress, and the acclamations which attended 
its conclusion, ratified the approbation of the 
public. The amiable author, whose anxicty 
and pleasure could with difficulty be concealed, 
was at length overcome by the delicious feel- 
ings of her heart; she burst into tears, and 
throwing herselfen ber father’s neck, avowed 
herself the author of Evelina. The joy and 
surprise of her sisters, and still more of her fa- 
ther, cannot easily be expressed. Dr. Burney, 
conscious as he was of the talents of his daugh- 
ter, never thought that such maturity of obser- 
vation and judgment, such fertility of imagina- 
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tion, and chasteness of style, could have been 
displayed by a girl of seventeen, by one who 
appeared a mere infant in artlessness and in ex- 
perience, and whose deep seclusion from the 
world had excluded her from all visual know- 
ledge of its ways. 





Genuine Religion —The Duke of Guise, who 
commanded the Catholic armies in France, 
against the Hugonots, when at Rouen, narrow- 
ly escaped being killed by a soldier, who was 
put under arrest, and carried before the Duke. 
The soldier confessed his crime, and when ask- 
ed what had influenced him in his desperate at- 
tempt, replied, “I had determined to kill you, 
that I might deliver religion from one of its 
most powerful adversaries,” ‘ If your religion,” 
replied the Duke, ‘‘ teaches you to assassinate 
one who never injured you; mine, agreeably to 
the principles of the Gospel, commands me to 
pardon you. Goand judge which of the two 
religions is the most perfect.” 





FROM TAYLOR'S OLD SAYINGS. 

Origin of Tea being used —The following sto- 
ry concerning the origin of tea goes current 
among the Chinese. Durma, the son of an [n- 
dian king, came into China about the year 519 
of the Christian era, purely to promulgate his 
religion; and to gain it the better reception, he 
led a very austere life, eating only vegetables, 
and spending most of his time in contemplation 
of the Deity. The nights, especially, were de- 
voted to this exercise, pursuant to a vow he had 
made against sleeping After continual watch- 
ings for several years, sleep once overcame him ; 
but, on bis awaking. such was his remorse and 
grief for having broken his vow, that. in order 
to prevent a relapse, he cut off his eye-lids, as 
the instruments of his crime, and with indigna- 
tion threw them on the ground; but the next 
day he found them metamorphosed into two 
shrubs, now known by the name of Chaaor 
Tea. Durma, eating some of the leaves, felt 
himself not only more sprightly than usual, but 
such was the vigor imparted to his mind by 
these leaves, that his meditations became fluent, 
pithy, and exalted, and without any lassitude. 
The preacher was not wanting to acquaint his 
disciples with the excellent virtues of these 
shrubs, and accordingly the use of them became 
universal. 


We have never heard a saying that more ac- 
corded with our ideas, or one more worthy of 
general attention, than that of a Sea Captain, 
who, when speaking of ladies’ dresses, said, ‘I 
hke to see a woman rig herself neat and hand- 
zome, but I hate all these flourishes.” 


Ss 


ON MISS ANNE BREAB.—A PUN. 
While toasts their lovely graces spread 
And fops around them flutter, 
WJl be content with Anne Brean, 
And wont have any but-he®\ 














Powerful Language.—All the perfor- 
mances of human art. at which we look 


with praise and wonder, are instances of 


the resistless force of human perseverance. 
It is by this that the quarry becomes a py- 
ramid, and that distant countries are united 
by canals. If aman were to compare the 
effect of a single stroke of the pickaxe, or 
of one impression of a spade, with the gene- 
ral design or last result, he would be over- 
whelmed by the sense of their disproportion. 
Yet these petty operations, incessantly 
continued, in time surmount the greatest 
difficulties; and mountains are levelled, 
and oceans bounded, by the slender force 
of human beings. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance, that those who have any 
intention of deviating from the beaten roads 
of life, and acquiring a reputation superior 
to names hourly swept away by time, 
among the refuse of fame, should add to 
their reason, and their spirit, the power of 
persisting in their purposes—acquire the 
art of sapping what they cannot batter, and 
the habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance 
by obstinate attacks. —[Dr. Johnson. 





Senstbility.—Sensibility is the most ex- 
quisite feeling of which the human soul is 
susceptible; when it pervades us, we feel 
happy ; and could it last unmixed, we might 
form some conjecture of the bliss of those 
paradisiacal days, when the obedient pas- 
sions were under the dominion of reason, 
and the impulses of the heart did not need 
correction. It is this quickness, this deli- 
cacy of feeling, which enables us to relish 
the sublime touches of the poet and the 
painter; it is this which expands the soul. 
gives an enthusiastic greatness, mixed with 
tenderness, when we view the magnificent 
objects of nature, or hear of a good action. 
The same effects we experience in the 
spring, when we hail the returning sun, and 
the consequent renovation of nature; when 
the flowers unfold themselves, and exhale 
their sweets, and the voice of music is heard 
in the land. Softened by tenderness, the 
soul is disposed to be virtuous. Is any 
sensual gratification to be compared to that 
of feeling the eyes moistened, after having 
comforted the unfortanate? Sensibility is 
indeed the foundation of all happiness ; 
but these raptures are unknown to the de- 
praved sesualist, who is only moved by what 
strikes his gross senses; the delicate em- 
beilishment of nature escapes his notice, as 
do the gentle and interesting affections — 
But it is only to be felt—it escapes discus- 
sion. —( # volstonecraft. 





Hints to Ladies of Fashion.—How many 
useful lessons in life may we receive from 
observing the instincts and habits of animals 
to whom we deny reason. Many a splen- 
did beauty, thus instructed, would quit the 
ball room before midnight with great advan- 
tage to the freshness of her bloom and lustre 
of her eyes, if she were told that the glow- 
worm is never seen to shine after eleven 
o’clock, P. M. 
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Description of St. Paul’s person.—How 
little stress is to be laid on external appear- 
ance! ‘This prince of apostles seems to 
hint concerning himself, that his bodily pre- 
sence was not calculated to command re- 
spect ai first sight: 2Cor. x. 10. St.Chry- 
sostom terms him, “a little man,*about 
three cubits, or four feet and a half in 
height.” 

Lucian, or whoever is the author of Phi- 
lopatris, is supposed to have had St. Paul in 
view where he introduces “ A Galilean (for 
so the Christians were contemptuously styl- 
ed) rather bald-headed, with an aquiline 
nose; who travelled through the air into 
the third heaven.” 

Sut of all other writers, Neciphorus Cal- 
listus has given us the most circumstantial 
account of St. Paul’s person: **St. Paul 
was small of stature, stooping, and rather 
inclinable to crookedness: pale-faced, of 
an elderly look, bald on the head. His 
eyes lively, keen, and cheerful; shaded, in 
part, by his eye-brows, which hung a little 
over. Tis nose, rather long, and not un- 
gracefully bent. His beard, pretty thick 
of hair, and of a sufficient length, and like 
his locks, interspersed with grey.” 

[ Wirsivs. 





TURKISH WOMEN. 

Some of them were bright specimens of 
eriental beauty ; and endowed with great 
vivacity of imagination: their conversation 
betrayed a shrewdness of spirit and depth 
of feeling; it was such a flow of easy, natu- 
ral eloquence, as may hardly be met with 
among the ladies of Europe. ‘Their dancing 
was peculiarly graceful and dignified.— 
When it was explained to them with what 
regard the ladies were treated in Europe, 
how universal deference was paid to them, 
and what a conspicuous element of society 
they constituted; they expressed an asto- 
nishment, as if our practice was a subver- 
sion of nature, and with self-denying resig- 
nation, they chose to live in the Haram, in 
indolence and obedience, and never spoke 
of their husbands by any other name than 
that of my lord. They seemed to prefer 
the large silk cloaks which concealed the 
shape of the body, to the elegant appearance 
of our women in public; and to cover the 
face with a drapery, with eye heles in it; 
and yet they were unacquainted with any 
Journal des Modes; just as their minds 
seemed to have treasured many romantic 
ideas without the aid of novels. 

— 

A lady dying whe was much given to 
scolding, particularly to the servants, her 
husband caused an achievement to be put 
against his house, under which was the fol- 
lowing common motto, Jn celo queis. The 
coachman asked the undertaker’s appren- 
tice the meaning of these words, and on be- 
ing informed it was there is rest in Heaven, 
answered, “Then I’m sure mistress be’ant 
there.” 





A cultivated mind gives its possessor the dou- 
ble advantage of pleasing and of being pleased 
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Evcessive desire of praise tends to corrupt 
the heart, and to create disregard to the 
w@imonitions of Conscience. 

An excessive love of praise never fails to 
undermine the regard dne to Conscience, 
and to corrupt the heart. It turns off the 
eye of the mind from the ends which it 


| 


ought chiefly to keep in view; and sets up | 


a false light for its gaide. Its influence is 
the more dangerous, as the colour which it 


assumes is often fair, and its garb and ap- | 


pearance are nearly allied to that of virtue. 


The love of glory, [before admitted, may | 
= birth to actions which are both splen- | 
( 


ul and useful. At a distance they strike 
the eye with uncommon brightness, but on 
a nearer and stricter survey, their lustre is 
ofien tarnished. They are, found to want 


that sacred and venerable dignity which | 


characterizes true virtue. Little passions 
and selfish interests entered into the mo- 
tives of those who performed them. ‘They 
were jealous of a competitor. ; 
to humble a rival. ‘They looked round tor 
spectators to admire them. All is magna- 


ninity, generosity, and courage, to public | 


view. But theignoble source whence these 
seeming virtues take their rise, is hidden. 
Without, appears the hero ; within, is found 
the man of dust and clay. Consult such as 
have been intimately connected with the 
followers of renown; and seldom or never 
will you find, that they held them in the 
same esteem with those who viewed them 
from afar. There -is nothing except sim- 
plicity of intention, and purity of principle, 
that can stand the test of near approach and 
strict examination.—[ Blair. 





They sought | 


{ 
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Opportunity is the flower of time, use it | 


therefore ere it withers. 

While it lasts, nothing in the whole range 
of mental poison corrodes like party spirit. 
It seems, by some demoniac magic, to 
change our very being; inflames the life 
blood itself, and penetrates the whole sys- 
tem of the patient, who knows not himself 
while under its influence. 


POETRY. 


VERSES, 
Addressed to a little girl named Margaret, whom the 
author met at Scarborough. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Margaret, we never met before, 
And Margaret, we may meet no more ! 
What shall [ say at parting ? 
Scarce half a moon has run its race, 
Since first I saw your fairy face, 
Around this gay and giddy place 
Sweet smiles sat blushes darting, 
Yet from my heart I freely tell 
I cannot help but wisb you well. 














Idare not wish you stores of wealth, 

A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction ! 

J dare not wish you beauty’s prize, 

Carnation lips, and bright blue eyes ! 

They speak thro’ tears, they breathe thro’ sighs ! 
Tien hear my benediction ; 

Of those good things be thou possest, 

Just in the measure God thinks best. 
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But lithe Margaret may you be 
All that bis eye delights to see ; 
All that he loves and blesses; 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your strength in sickness, shield in fight, 
Your comfort in distresses ; 
The hope of ev’ry future breath, 
And your eternal joy in death. 
THE FLOWER OF MY BIRTH-DAY. 
“1 was a wild, yet tender thing, 
In childhood’s early day ; 
I loved the free bird’s merry wing, 
The gentle tear of infant Spriag, 
And the blithe look of May ; 
T loved our cottage in the glen— 
* Tis ruined now—twas smiling then— 


“ No matter !—once there was a flower 
My mother gave to me, 

’T was planted on my natal hour, 

And was, of all our summer-bower, 
The favorite of the bee; 

My mother oft in sport would say, 

You’re children of the self-same day ! 


“T prized it well—it was, in faith, 
A peeiless little flower; 

T sought to shield its fairy wreath 

From the chill north wind’s angry breath, 
And the approaching shower ; 

Blooming beneath a sunny sky, 

I never dreamt to see it dic. 

** At last, methought its roseate hue 
Waxed fainter every morrow : 

I saw it fade—the morning dew 

Fell cheerly—but the flow’ret grew 
Into a thing of sorrow ; 

I watched it ull, by slow decay, 

Its fragrant spirit passed away. 

‘Its spirit passed—I wept the fate 
Of-my poor garden-brother ! 

It was so beautiful a mate, 

‘That when it left me desolate, 
I might not find another 

To rival the departed one— 

My heart was in it—it was gone ! 


‘Tis strange—time hath sped far and fast 
Since that ill-fated flower, 

Yielding its bosom to the blast, 

Sickened, and drooped, and sunk at last 
Within its native bower ; 

’Tis strange—how all of good, that I 

Since found, hath shared its destiny. 

**}’ve marked it well—each morn hath led 
To some new cherished treasure, 


Some promise bud, which flowered and fled, 


Ere the first evening sky grew red, 
With all its plighted pleasure— 

Leaving the hope-sick heart in pain, 

To seek—and be deceived again. 

* And this ts life—and this is love— 
And this is beauty’s power ! 

And thus must fame and fortune prove, 

False lights, that lead the soul tu rove, 
Then vanish in an hour! 

Our earliest tear, and latest sigh, 

Spring from one sad fatality !” 





From the Literary Souvenir, by Alaric 4A. Watts. 


MARIE ANTONETTE AND MIRABEAU. 


* An interview between this unfortunate queen 
and the revolutionary leader, look place in the pri- 


vate garden of St. Cloud. 


It is said he left her 


with these words :—‘*Madame, the monarchy is 
saved,” but his intentions, whether sincere or other- 
wise, were soon after frustrated by death, occasion- 


ed, as it is generally believed, by poison.’ 
‘How softly comes the waning time 
To nature tn a southern clime ! 
Tis autumn—but an autumn noon, 
And sunny as an hour of June ; 
Yet twines the rose its trelliced bower ; 
Yet flings the fount its silvery shower : 





Insect and bird are on the wing, 
And plays the breeze, like a breeze of spring 
‘he forest’s mossy walks are green, 

The trees are clothed in leafy sheen, 

Only their glittering hues betray 

A glory ripening for decay. 
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‘There stands within the garden bower 
One, reckless both of fount and flower , 
Who seeks from thence her palace hall, 
Yet loathes it as a place of thrall, 
Majestic as in fortune’s prime, 

And graceful as untouch’d by Time 

For her, alas! in many a view, 

The season offers emblem due ; 

In glowing tints, and fibres frail, 

And farewell flowers, and smotherea gale. 
Ah! trust not to thy splendid mien, 
Star doomed to fall! Death-fated queen 


‘But who is standing at her side, 
With lip of passion, glance of pride ’ 
No suppliant he for royal siniles— 

The strong in power, the ceep in wiles! 
Ruler of rebel throngs at will, 

Yet vernal, or is good or ill; 

Two spirits in his hearing shown, 

(For Vice, like Genius, marks its own. . 
A meteor from its orbit cast, , 

That falls, where’cr it falls, to blast ; 
Chief of a kingdom’s overthrow, 

Guilty and gifted Mirabeau ! 


* Pause here, my strain, nor further tell, 
The tale so tragic, known so well! 

How promise true, and project fair, 

And bright-blown hopes dispersed in air - 
How he, whose aid the sovereign sought, 
Sank in the wreck himself had wrought. 
And she—oh ! blend not with ber name, 
A word that breathes reproach or blame ' 
As of the beauteous Stuart say, 

Too soft her mould for regal sway ; 

And mourn, that in each hour of need, 
The lily clasped a broken reed !’ M.J. J 





From the Boston Statesman.— Original. 


** Couches of mother pearl, a tortoise shell ; 
Crystalline mirrors ; tables in which gems 
Make the Mosaic ; cups of argentry 
Thick with immortal sculptures.” 
Catatinic 

They may talk of ‘love in a cottage” 

And powers of the trelliced vine ; 
Of nature bewitchingly simple, 

And milk maids half divine— 
They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 

In the shade of a spreading tree, 
And a walk with a nymph at morning 

Who trips with a footstep free. 


But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier, 
With music to play in tlie pauses 
And no body very near— 
Or give me a seat on the sofa, 
With a glass of especial wine, 
And mama too blind to discover 
The small white hand in mine. 


Your ‘love in a cottage” gets hungry ; 
Your ‘‘ vine” isa nest for flies, 

‘* Simplicity” cuts the graces, 
And your milk-maids talk of pies~ 

You sink to your,shady slumber 
And wake with a bug in your ear, 

And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 


‘* True love’’ is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease, 

And ‘true love” has an eye for a capon; 
And starves in your ‘ shady trees” — 

His wing is the fan of a lady, 
His foot’s an invisible thing, 

And his arrow is tipp’d with a jewel, 
And shot from a silver string. 











